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which traces remain in the anomalous Basque 
people and language ; or to the Keltic blood, 
Which has its memorials in the Scotch highlands 
and islands, Wales, Cornwall, Treland, and Bre- 
tagne ; we behold the mysterious breaking forth 
of the Indo-Germanie tribes, during a period of 
several centuries, The oldest documentary rel- 
ie of these people is in the Gothic New-Testa- 
ment, which lies before me. It is half Eng- 
lish ; yet, strange to Say, it is also half Sanscrit, 
Here we see the old world and the new joining 
hands! But this stream was Westward. This 
Westward current overflowed Europe, and then 
reached America, and finally Crossed our con. 


ment and attic adapted to their 2¢commodation, 
and they constitute a part of the furniture of 
every respectable establishment, 

This fashion of the world attracts our notice 
the more, because it is so Contrary to our com- 


munity principles and taste. On the other 
From this we conclude the Bible idea of death hand, we im: 


Imagine that our family here ig quite 
is, that it is the great presiding genius of isola-/ an anom: ghbours and those we 
tion and partitions—the power Which separates | haye to deal with. "The « lady of the house,’ 
men from God and from each other, as well as / and the kitchen maid, are very undistin suishable 
the soul from the body, and Hades from this | persons—ono Would say there Was a ood deal 
world. Whatever promotes and develops isola- 


8s. At home he cannot earn half’ the sum, 
| China is a Vast, Over-populous hive, without 
employment for a moiety of’ the inhabitants, — 

le bounds of’ the empire, it will be borne in 
inind, inclose one-third of the human family,— 
Tuddled together in Compass 80 compara- 

tively inadequate, and so utterly the slaves of 
espotic custom, as to be incapable of enter- 

Prise or social improvement at home, the peo- 
Ple gladly seize Opportunities to escape, and es- 
tablish themselves where there ig elbow-room, 
and enterprise to employ their individual intel- 
ence and energy. Two millions of them 


the flesh, among the dead, on the ground that 
they were Separate from the life of God. Ina 
multitude of instances in the Bible, a State of 
alienation from God is recognized as a state of 
death. 


of reciprocity in their offices here 3 We are all 
would more then replace the present slave in-|tinent to the Pacific. Bui mark the token | ted life, js serving the interests of death. Sel- Servants, and yet we keep none We set only 
terest of the South, and their loss from the Chi- which signalizes a fresh epoch 3 this current is fishness is the Sreat feeder of death, It is that | one t 

"SC aggregate of Over two hundred and fifty i 


beginning to meet an eastward tide Setting from 
the hoary kingdom of the monosyllabic Jan- 


guages, Ethnology knows few facts more sig- 
nificant, 


uuillions, would scarcely be felt, 

No over-sanguine reckoning, therefore, indu- 
°es the belief that, ata period not very remote, 
‘\lrican must at the South, give way to Asiatic 
“or. Upon the rule, that men always adopt, 
Sooner or later, the policy which ultimately fa- 
Yors their interests, rests the whole scheme of 


diabolical Principle infused into mankind, ma-| The social evening hour finds NO One in the 
king each individual draw towards himself and / basement, no solitary inmate excluded from the 
away trom God and his neighbor, which brought | genialities of the fa 


mily cirele, Our necessary 
death into the world, and stil] perpetuates it. | work is healthful and improving— we have 
‘The love of money is the root of all evil.’ | found it the school of many virtues, [t ig dig. 


Why? Becanse it tends towards individualism. | nified by the consideratio 
It builds and Strengthens Partitions, and so nour. to ourselve 
ishes the Presiding genius of partitions, which | work turns in to the adva 
is death. Death js the goal towards which all} rests - 
evil tends. «The wages of sin is death.’ rable, 
The converse of this is also true, Whatever change 


The American Missionaries in China are 
eeply impressed with the value of these indica- 
tions. These gentlemen are scholars and Chris- 
tians, and are from Some of the best households 

“conomical science. The planter must ulti-/ in our Country. The late excellent Mr. Ory- 
mately perceive the disadvantages under which PHANT, whose lamented death at Cairo, on his 
© Struggles, and Set about their removal. The | return from the Kast, was widely felt in our 
Want of diversity in the Southern Staples, is a mercantile community, wag profoundly touched 
Srlous source of regret. But the introduction | with a Sense of the importance due to the ciy- 
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a great deal in our study of social harmony. In| ##> By a late decision of the English Court of Ex-| a latent faith in their unity. These principles have! The Dutch were too fully possessed with the spirit 


the practise of serving ourselves, we doubtle 
dispense with considerable superfluous work.— 
We do not wash the glass or clean the paint 
about house just for the sake of keeping ‘ help’ 
busy. And we do not earclessly make work 
as those may who can ring a bell for a servant 
when they choose. ‘The bells in our house are | 


| 


| 
| 


very useless fixtures at present. 

It will scarcely be denied that the system of 
servitude fashionable in cities, and attaching 
to the highest civilization in the world, is, after 
all, perfectly incongruous with Christ’s precepts 
and example. He took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and came not to be ministered un- 
to, but to minister; and he cultivated the same 
spirit in his disciples. One of the last things 
he did, was to wash their feet, leaving them an 
example of the utmost condescension. He 
chose. his disciples, not from the wise and 
mighty and noble of this world, but from the 


- | chequer, Jews are declared ineligible to a seat in 
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weak and despised, and by exalting them to 
the highest places in his kingdom, abased the 
haughtiness of men. The very idea of his mis- 
sion was that of a mediator, not only between 
(tod and man, but between maa and his broth- 
er. He instituted the ‘ golden rule,’ and con- 
densed the whole law into love. His spirit 
breathed itself’ in his last prayer ; and again, on 
the day of Pentecost, its effusion was manifested 
in the unity of his disciples, when ‘ the multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul, neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own, but they had all things common.’ 

The spiritual organization of the church of 
Christ, precludes the servile relation. It is 
compared to a body having many members ; of 
whom one cannot say to another, IL have no 
need of thee, but all have the same care, one 
for another. Again, it is represented as his 





body; and the idea is carried, that if we sin 
against the weakest brother, we sin against 
Christ. Christ so identities himself with be- 
lievers, that in the judgment he says to those 
who have treated them kindly, and to those 
who have done otherwise, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.? And Paul in 
charging some to take heed lest their liberty 
should be a stumbling block to others, says, 
‘Through thy knowledge shall thy weak broth- 
er perish, for whom Christ died.? The fact 
that Christ died fur men, should ennoble them 
infinitely in our conceptions. It were sacrile- 
gious to misappropriate Christ’s purchase— 
those whom he bought so dearly. Angels are 
ministering spirits to those who shall be heirs 
of salvation. We should choose to be their 
ministering angels rather than their masters. 
i. 





What is the Community Spirit ? 


The apostle writes to the Ephesians, ‘ I pray 
God that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and hight, 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge ; that ye might be filled with all the 
fullness of God.”’ (Chap. 3: 17—20.) The 
community spirit is not limited to any particu- 
lar circle or circles. It is the Pentecost spirit, 
which extends to all believers; it is common 
‘with all saints ;’ it is common with the whole 
family of God. If we have the true conmu- 
nity spirit we are united to an association that 
embraces the church here, the Primitive church, 


the Father and Son, the holy angels, and all that 
have fallen asleep: our interests are one with 
this whole association. God’s purpose is to 
‘ gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and on earth.’ The 
whole family will be named after Christ, and 
will be gathered into ove mansion, with onr 
interest, one life, and one faith. To lay our- 
selves and all our interests on the altar for that 
object, is to have the community spirit. In 
that spirit ‘we are able to comprehend the 
love of Christ’ in all its fullness. ——/Jome- Talk. 





#- We should remind ourselves, from time to 
time, that the highest beauty we see in individual 
character, is but a slight specimen of the infinite 
glory there is in Christ ; it is but a single gleam— 


Parliament. In contrast with this may be noticed | 
the following item in the record of the New York 
Legislature :— 

In Senave, Jan 12, 1852. Prayer by Rabbi Isaac 
M. Wise. 











A ARAADRARALS PIPED 


BROOKLYN, MAY 9, 1852. 


I A Vomestead Bill, i. e. a law giving a cer- 
tain amount of the public Lands to actual settlers, 
is being debated by Congress, and is likely to pass. 
The \. Y. Herald says, with an extra-virtuous air 
of concern, ‘ This bil] is nothing more nor less than 
an entering wedge for the great doctrine of the com- 
munity of property among the whole population of 
the Union.’ Such a result would be truly alarming! 
The editor of the Daily Times, advocates the meas- 
ure, in a sensible article, concluding with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

**It seems to usthat there cannot be room for 

doubt as to the true policy in regard to the dispo- 
sition of the public lands,—or at least of so much 
of them as can, by free donations, be settled and 
brought into cultivation. The principle is very 
freely denounced as radical and dangerous,—but 
only in those quarters where everything new is 
considered wrong, and where the dominant senti- 
ment seems to be one of distrust of the popular in- 
stitutions under which we live. How it can be 
dangerous to convert the poor and helpless, into 
useful owners and tillers of the soil,—how it can 
be radical to build up new communities where 
solitude now reigns, it requires a more astute Con- 
servatism than ours to understand.” 
The world will gradually find out that its true in- 
terest lies in liberality—that there is enough for all 
—and that selfishness is as foolish as it is mean.— 
This measure of land distribution seems to ‘ wedge’ 
that way, and we hope they will drive it. G. 





Kossuth in New England. 


Kossuth has nearly finished the tour of the coun- 
try, having visited all the chief cities of the South 
and West, and made several hundred public addres- 
ses, within the five months since his arrival. He 
seems to have met with indifferent success at the 
South, but he finds in New England, a more conge- 
nial spirit ; and his eloquent pleadings for the com- 
munity of ‘mankind’s interests,’ meet with warm 
and appreciating hearts. There is no doubt the 
New England character retains more of the sincere, 
liberty-loving spirit, than any other in the world; 
and it needs but the inspired touch of Kossuth’s ut- 
terance, to kindle it intoa glow. The South loves 
liberty in a certain one-sided way—South Carolina, 
for instance, is fiercely truculent in her professions 
of republicanism; but the idea and meaning of it is, 
liberty for me, and luck and chance for you. Hence 
Kossuth’s all-embracing crusade for the rights of 
nations, is not adapted to the temper of the ‘ sunny 
South.’ In Massachusetts, there is more regard 
for the universal--more respect for liberty as a 
principle; and when Kossuth touches upon that 
strain in connection with Hungary, or the world at 
large, he is understood, and cordially responded to. 
In his late speech in Faneuil Hall, Boston, he paid 
the following compliment to New England : 

** In what Ihave seen of New England, there are 
two things, the evidence of which strikes the obser- 
ver at every step—prosperity and intelligence. 1 
have seen thousands assembled, following the noble 
impulses of a generous heart; almost the entire 
population of every city, of every town, of every 
village where I passed, gathered around me, throwing 
the flowers of consolation in my thorny way. I can 
say I have seen the people here, and I have looked 
at it with a keen eye, sharpened in the school of a 
toilsome life; well, I have seen not a single man 
bearing mark of that poverty upon himself, which 
in old Europe, strikes the eye sadly at every step. 
I have seen no ragged poor--I have seen not a single 
house bearing the appearance of desolated poverty. 
The cheerfulness of a comfortable condition, the re- 
sult of industry, spreads over the land. One sees at 
a glance, that the people work assiduously, not with 
the depressing thought just to get from day today, 
by hard toil, through the cares of a miserable life; 
but they work with the cheerful consciousness of 
substantial happiness. And the second thing which 
ITcould not fail to remark, is the stamp of intelli- 
gence impressed upon the very eyes and outward ap- 
pearance of the people at large. I and my compan- 
ions have seen that people in the factories, in the 
workshops, in their houses, and in the streets, and 
could not fail a thousand times to think, ‘ how intel- 
ligent that people look.” It is to such a people that 
the orators of Faneuil Hall had to speak, and therein 
is the mystery of their success. They were not wiser 
than the public spirit of their audience, but they 
were the eloquent interpreters of the people’s en- 
lightened instinct.” 

Kossuth’s remark is true, that no. where in the 
world, can be found such evidence of general pros- 
perity and intelligence, asin New England. What 
is the history of it? Kossuth loves history, and 
probably need not be told that this prosperity and 
intelligence of New England, rovts back in the re- 
ligious character of its founders. The religion of 
the Puritans embraced on the one hand, the element 
of true democracy, and on the other, the seeds of 
communism. Acknowledging God as their ruler, 
they refused the dominion of kings, and their doc- 


not yet fairly worked out their results, but it is their | 


influence which has made New England what it is. 
The religious element implanted by the Puritans, 
breeds intelligence; the democracy which they 
founded, shows itself in general prosperity ; and the 
spirit of communism which they transmitted, is seen 
in the instinctive interest of New England people in 
the universal liberty of mankind. If these fruits of 
the Puritan spirit in their present partial develop- 
ment, place New England foremost in civilization, 
what will be the glory when those principles reach 
their ripe result—-when religious faith rises into full 
salvation—democracy ripens into Theocracy, and 
both combine to form society on the basis of true 
Christian communism? This is the legitimate land- 
ing place of Puritanism, and the future of New Eng- 
land. Let her people study the matter, and see if 
it is not so; and take Kossuth’s compliment as a hint 
to deserve more, by following up the spirit of pro- 
gress implanted by the forefathers. 

Kossuth has not succeeded to any great extent, in 
enlisting ‘ material aid’ for another Hungarian rev- 
olution; that evidently was not his real business 
here. But he has stirred up the heart of this coun- 
try—infused new ideas into our people, and given a 
fresh impulse to the national character. He has 
broken the spell of old traditions, and helped us out 
of the baby-clothes of a‘ let-alone’ policy. <A cor- 
respondent of the Tribune tells the truth about his 
visit to this country : Ga. 

*Kossuri, in his indefatigable labors. by the aid 
ef the Press, and from the discussions and investiga- 
tions called out, has been the means of imparting 
more instruction to the people of the United States, 
on the principles of government, the due position of 
the United States, and the future which present 
prosperity promises it, in the short space of four 
months, than has before been imparted in twenty- 
five years. How important, then, is Kossuru’s mis- 
sion, notwithstanding the vile calumny and personal 
detraction leveled against him. But, as he says, im- 
partial history will settle all these questions, and 
then will the people know that Kossuru pleads for 
America as well as Hungary.” 





Great and Little Japan. 

The proposed Naval expedition to Japan, is one of 
the interesting facts of the times, and is significant 
of many things. The object is to break through the 
closed doors of that country, and prevail upon its 
government to admit free intercourse with the rest 
of the world. The empire of Japan consists of three 
principal islands near the eastern coast of China; 
and the population is estimated at 30,000,000; some- 
thing more than the whole population of the United 
States. The inhabitants are said to be quite as civi- 
lized as the Chinese, and of a higher order of charac- 
ter; but like the Chinese, they have some curious 
crotchets about their superiority to the rest of man- 
kind; and the government takes advantage of these, 
to rigidly exclude all foreign intercourse; with a 
trifling exception in favor of the Dutch. An account 
of their former intercourse with Europeans, and 
their present strict reserve, will be found in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from Murray’s Geography : 

The intercourse of Europeans with Japan is to us 
the most interesting part of its history, though it 
has scarcely affected the destinies of the empire it- 
self. The Portuguese, who were the first explorers 
of this as well as of every other part of the Asiatic 
coast, did not at first encounter that deadly jealousy 
with which Japan was afterwards closed against Eu- 
ropeans. Not ouly were they allowed to establish a 
‘factory, and carry on a great trade at Firando, but 
no opposition was made to the introduction of mis- 
sionaries, for diffusing the Catholic religion. St. 
Francis Xavier, the celebrated apostle of the East, 
made Japan the great theatre of his preaching. 
After some obstacles, considerable progress was 
made; several of the princes or tributary kings, 
with a considerable portion of their subjects, em- 
braced the new faith; and an embassy was even sent 
to Philip Il. and the pope. In no long time, however, 
these fair promises began to be clouded. The nobles 
became impatient of the restraints imposed by their 
new profession ; and the perpetual jealousy of a des- 
potic government was kindled by the introduction of 
new doctrines, habits, and ideas, from a foreign na- 
tion, who might employ this change as a prelude to 
conquest. Some rash steps taken by the missiona- 
ries, and, probably, the report of Portuguese pro- 
ceedings in other parts of Asia, raised this hostile 
disposition to the utmost pitch. A general persecu- 
tion was commenced against all, both native and 
foreign, who held the new faith; and it was carried 
on with an unrelenting severity characteristic of the 
nation. ‘The series of studied torture employed was 
not, perhaps, surpassed by that which the Roman 
emperors inflicted on the early converts. The Jap- 
anese Christians suffered long, with a constancy 
peculiar to themselves; but at length, having to do 
with a government which knew not pity, they were 
either exterminated or overawed, ‘The Portuguese, 
at the same time, were put to death or expelled.— 
That nation, in 1640, made a last attempt, by send- 
ing an embassy of seventy-nine individuals, to open 
a new commercialintercourse. But these, by orders 
from the Japanese court, were all put to death, with 
the exception of thirteen, whom the magistrates sent 
back with the following mandate ;—‘‘You are to in- 
form your fellow-citizens, that henceforth the citizens 
of Japan will not receive either money, merchan- 
dise, or presents from them; you see that we have 
burnt the very clothes of your dead countrymen. Let 
your people use in the same manner any of ours who 
may fall into their hands ; we make them welcome, and 
desire they will think no more of the Japanese than 
if there were not such a nation in the world.” And 
on a chest containing the dead bodies was written: 
—‘‘Henceforward, so long as the sun shall shine 
upon the earth, let not any Christian be so daring as 








one ray—of the Sun of beauty. 


rine of the eguality of all men, carried with it also 


to set his foot in Japan.” 


|of commercial enterprise to be checked by these 
|deadly warnings. Assuming the most submissive 
| deportment, and, as has been alleged, denying the 
/faith on account of which their predecessors had 
| been expelled, they succeeded in establishing a fac- 
jtory at Firando. This being soon considered too 
| wide a field, they were removed to the smaller spot 
| of Nangasaki, where they have ever since been al. 
| lowed to remain under restrictions progressively se. 
lvere. They have at length been circumscribed as in 
a prison ; allowed, indeed, to carry on a certain por. 
| tion of trade, but without ever passing the allotted 
| boundaries. All attempts made by other European 
states have completely failed. The most perseve- 
ring have been those of Russia, which, after the pos. 
| session of Kamtchatka and the Kuriles, became the 
{immediate neighbor of Japan. Russia was exceed- 
ingly desirous of opening this intercourse, and even 
established a school at Irkoutsk, for the education 
of Japanese youth. In 1804, Captain Krusenstern 
|sailed to Nangasaki on an official mission. Al- 
though a Dutch vessel was just sailing for Batavia, 
the two nations were not allowed to speak to, or 
even look at, each other. The Russians were well 
supplied with provisions and repairs, but were al- 
lowed to land only after a long interval, and then 
upon a narrow neck of ground, where they were 
watched as closely as they would have been in the 
Seven Towers at Constantinople. After being de- 
tained for many months, and their solicitations for 
permission to proceed to court evaded under various 
pretexts, a deputation came down from the capitol, 
announcing the irrevocable decision, that no Russian 
vessel could be allowed to enter Japan. Some years 
afterwards, a Japanese vessel having been saved 
from shipwreck on the coast of Asiatic Russia, hopes 
were entertained that this circumstance might open 
the way tofriendly communication. With this view, 
Captain Golownin was sent to Matsmai, the Japan- 
ese capital of Jesso. If he was invited on shore, 
however, it was only to be thrown into close and rig- 
orous durance, in which he was detained for many 
months. Orders were then sent to liberate him; 
but, as might be expected from such a prelude, they 
were unaccompanied with the slightest concession in 
favor of Russian commerce or intercourse. Golownin 
learned, during his confinement, that the utmost 
jealousy was felt at the court of Jeddo respecting 
the progress, both of Russia by land through north- 
ern Asia, and of the English by sea along the south- 
ern coast. Impressed with an extravagant estimate 
of their own importance, the Japanese imagined that 
the ultimate object of both these movements was to 
reach and finally conquer their empire. 





Our government have undertaken to break up this 
narrow-minded jealousy of the Japanese, and they 
will do it. The ports of Japan will he made as free 
as those of any other part of the world. All civilized 
nations demand it ; and under their united applause, 
Commodore Aulick is preparing to knock at their 
doors, and gain entrance—peaceably if he can, if not, 
he will probably force them open. 

This event is interesting, from the fact that it fin- 
ishes the conquest of the world to civilization. Ja- 
pan is the last dark corner that remains inaccessible 
to commerce, communication, and the onward march 
of improvement. All other parts of the world have 
been subdued to their influence; the darkness and 
folly of barbarism have every where else quailed be- 
fore the supremacy of truth so far, at least, as to 
permit free communication ; and when this is done, 
its full triumph is substantially gained. This con- 
quering moyement has advanced with wonderful 
strides, in all the quarters of heathenism, during the 
last fifty years, and we may say especially, within 
the latter half ofthat time. Africa, Australia, Asia 
and the interior of both Americas, have been explored 
and laid open to the bursting sun-light of  civiliza- 
tion. The dark mists of barbarism melt before its 
glance; and idolatry, Satan's pet institution since 
the beginning of time, falls before it as Dagon fell 
hefore the ark of the Lord. To show the wonder- 
ful change that has taken place, even within our 
memory, we need only refer to the fact that Bayard 
Taylor voyages up the Nile into the heart of Africa 
with apparently as much security as he would as- 
cend the Mississippi:—that thousands of emigrants 
are now peacefully crossing this contirent to the 
shores of the Pacific, by a route which ten year 
ago was known only to the buffalos and Camanches. 
China also, and New Holland, are now great commer: 
cial centers, so common to the course of travel that 
they have almost lost the character of novelty.— 
This movement on Japan, apparently completes the 
circle--the earth may be said now to have come into 
the occupation of man, so that in every part the 
true and enlightened, as well as the wild beast and 
savage, may find a home. The impulse that has 
effected this magnificent change, it will be noticed, 
has come through the Anglo-Saxon family, represet- 
ting the highest cultivation of the race. 

Now then, what is the inevitable suggestion that 
rises from this view of facts? Is it not that we are 
preparing for a wholly new development of life-! 
change in all our spiritual, social, and material te 
lations—a birth of the race on to a higher plane of 
existence and happiness? It is certainly a marvel- 
ous epoch, when we consider that the thing nov 
completed, commenced 6000 years ago, with the 
command to ‘multiply and replenish the earth,’ and 
that all events during this millennial week have beet 
formed and directed to serve the present result; 
when we consider also, that the movement just em 
braces the circular sweep of the earth. There isa 
chronological and geographical completeness abot! 
the matter which marks it as a providential era, 2” 
irresistibly connects it with some great change “ 
human destiny. We are unable to look further 1 
the course mankind have been going; the journey 
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THE CIRCULAR. 103 








if ye ‘drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
you.’ 

It is the lack of the presence of this fluid, 
the eternal life of God, in the stomach, that is 
the cause of all the diseases that are attributed 
to the lack of some of the other fluids, or to 
the excess of them. Some are bilious, others 
But the grand difficulty in all 
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or monsters of another world, and to introduce | Last night he laid his ease before the Concen- 
among us the refinements and benignities of their | trie convention, and solicited help from them ; 
society. We believe they are on hand to do this; | and I believe he will have it. He says the past 
the white pennant of the New Jerusalem is already | is a perfest chaos of darkness and confusion > 
falling within our horizon. Shall they have a chance? | and he is astonished that he has not seen things 
Every true heart answers, ‘Yea; and let the gov- so before. Iam astonished at the change in 
ernment which presumes to deny them, look to it- | his spirit, and can but exclaim, ‘ what hath God 
self! e. |wrought.’ He tried to write some last evening, 
| but it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
| could collect his thoughts. This spirit kept up 


ie spirit on their present level seems complete—the week’s 
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work done: and it is impossible not to anticipate 
now the commencement of a new chapter in human 
experience. To us, the tokens are conclusive of the 
world’s entrance upon the great Sabbath—the pre- 
dicted period of restoration and reconciliation—the 
descent of the kingdom of God—the revelation of a 
‘new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 





righteousness.’ 


If we examine, we shall find that the mode and 


An Impostor Defeated. dyspeptic, &e. 





Se process of this impending regeneration, are accu-| ‘The following account of the defeat of diabolical a constant clatter in his ears, and tries to make these “ases, is that they do not secrete eternal 
erseve- rately foreshadowed and illustrated by this very | sorceries, by meeting them with a steady confession | him think he is a devil. life-—there is not a proper proportion of 
the poe. movement of the United States on Japan. In the! of Christ, was received a short time since; and asit,; 98¢ interesting feature of this account, is, that this | this juice in the stomach. And while that is 
ae case of the world, asin that of Japan, it is to be | was interesting to us, we publish it for the benefit of | spirit, confessedly and avowedly a devil, and desti- | the ease, while there is not a due proportion of 
id even effected, by the invasion of a foreign power, break- | oar readers. As in many other cases, the individual | “te of all good, is thoroughly versed in the Bible and | eternal life in the stomach, persons must inevi- r 
ucation ing down the barriers of intercourse, and opening! referred to, was made temporarily insane, by a hab- |J. H. N.’s writings; and can discuss Theology, or | ” bly. fr the fi t. fail 1 t tte ‘ ‘H 
— our ports to the communication of a superior race.| {jt of communication with the rapping invisibles, | ®Y of the arts and sciences, or speak any amount of | LY, from " rst, — amie matter, e 
Satavia, The whole world is to the heavenly kingdom, in the | The sequel shows admirably, the omnipotent power | truth, in order to deosive people, and obtain the as-| that hath the Son, hath life : and he that hath 
to, or position of Japan toward the United States. As the) and efficacy of a continuous confession of Christ, | cendency overthem. The most interesting feature, | not the Son, hath not life.? The word to Adam 
re well situation of parties corresponds, so we believe the] jn the contest with evil spirits. however, tous, is that this spirit, although under and Eve was, ‘In the day thou eatest of the 
a thes ehangy ts Yo states te the Owe nani Wi preset —It is not two weeks, or more than that ™ =~ ws ros men —_ ane nee boned tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
y were on similar principles. Let us briefly run the paral- | iia Comaieas tan tae Perna | obtained a great influence over his victim, was for- Ete = And aici he 
‘in the lel. t d with the  Lelaiiilen ” oa that he had eta | ced, by the power of the confession of Christ, to un- rit a i. ee we dia di citi taal the . 
ing de- Japan has maintained herself in isolation and com- 2 2 in hk ae thes tl - first-—ti ang a ;mask, and own himself beaten. This demonstrates em oe P, acy " : a °y ; a ‘all mone 
ons for | tmued to do so irom the flrs wat there | 4, us, more conclusively than ever, the positive spir- of eternal life, and so were substantially dead. 
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parative non-improvement, for thousands of years. 
Some centuries since, a few enlightened missionaries 


|had been no interruption, and that he talked | 


freely with the same spirit that formerly called | 


itual power and force there is in a genuine confession 
of Christ. Co, 





They were overcome from that time onward, 
in all their dealings with matter—they were 


pete: shen 4 neessisent — pire «ha itself Gabriel. He talked with this spirit a | soe a — . —————— |} brought more and more under bondage to it, 

oo: mence; but thay excited the jealousy of the S°""| «reat deal. He would go away into the woods, Table-Talk, bn J. G. N.--No. 14 until tliey returned unto the dust from whence 

, hopes ernment, were barbarously persecuted, and finally every day, and stay a long time, sometimes half| *~ lehow wore tallen: 

it open driven wholly out, with the INJECTOR * REVET AGEN] day ; on purpose to talk with him without in- April 10, 1852. I should say that the first law of true physi- 

<— os a cee eee — terruption. He (the spirit) would _ quote Food, after it passes into the stomach, vlogy is, that the word of God and prayer, or 
along i g Scripture to him, tell him a great deal of truth, | just be mixed with the gastric juice, bile, and faith in Jesus Christ, is the mest important el- 
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gress, other parts of the world have advanced with 


rail-road speed in enlightenment, and all the ele-| 


ments of well-being: and now the time has come for 


us to turn upon Japan, disregard her prejudices and 








quote Mr. Noyes’ writings, &e., and perform 
astonishing scientific exploits. 

After finding how things were going, I felt 
bound to resist this spirit. LI labored with 














several other fluids, before it is prepared for 
nourishment, Christ tells us of a juice that 


flows in that quarter, which is not generally 





ement of healthy digestion. 





{The series of “Home-Tarxs’ (continued in this paper 
from the Oneida Cireular,). will. be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside, 














lownin name ap ae Seetiehnese Sa She evens Hee af one L.., to try to make him believe that it was a| considered by physiologists. ‘In the last day, : = 
utmost a devilish spirit. One afternoon, he was in his| that creat de . f the Gens Jesus stood : vd Ot ny See ees ec ee 
vecting This is a very good picture of the world’s history |...) ; mimpenenes : Ty: weet ee eS ee Soe eee ae -Talk by J. H. N.---No. 95 
ava This is a very good picture of the world’s history | yoom alone, and I was engaged in anothei POPE sd sealien Bice wen thd. tok eter Home ¥ . . 
south- in its relations with heaven. For six thousand years! of the house. I went in occasionally, to talk | eae Sa ; ong ae een _ Pugin ei clen  A 
timate we have keen ina state of general isolation and non- | with him; and every time I went in, he would unto me, and drink. He that believeth on me, PRPORERO BUGUET Fy LORE. 
ed that intercourse with God—the government of the world | tell me what Gabriel had told him ; some of |as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall A GLIMPSE AT PHYSIOLOGY. 
“a has strictly forbidden communication with heaven, | his remarks wefe unusually shrewd and eun-| Amo rivers of living water.” (John 4:37,38.)| I shall make some suggestions on Physiology 
; and industriously inculeated unbelief in regard to| ning Whenever I went into his room, he | hough this cl acim Ss commonly left cat of ac. | to-niakt. I. have no seialinaiilin Ria onthe 
up this that world—its usefulness, and ability to benefit us. | would tell me something the spirit had told | c iia igs ei eek: . — ~ yf F BY - : 
dd they It has magnified the distance, belied the motives, | hjm—it would send messages tome. In reply count, I am satisfied that it is the most impor-| subject, but I begin to 800 some glimmerings of 
as free and impugned the friendliness of the foreign power ;| to what I said to him, he would say that Gabriel | tant of all clements, in the preparation and dis-|a system that will upset Grahamism. 
vilized and so surrounded the matter with difficulties that | told him to tell me so and so; in a very polite | posalof food; that a free flow of ereRNAL LIFE ‘The question frequently comes up, when are 
plause, nearly all communication has been suppressed. The| and respectful way. I told him it was necro-| jy the bowels and stomach is absolutely required | we going to sec an end of all these spivitual tri- 
their exceptions which have been allowed, are about like | maney——soreery—witcheraft ; for notwithstan- | 1 undies thek we mew te seca ene ol to deal | als ir p areas that we suffer? The only 
if not, the two annual Dutch cargoes that are permitted to ding T knew it to be the work of an evil spirit, j c = e my A rong enough ¥ deal | als ¢ J @ bens se é , y 
land ata certain port of Japan, under indignity, | jt was as much as I could do to keep away from with matter rightly. Unless we have this ele-} answer in my mind is, when we get security from 
it fin- and a strict surveillance of the police. Eighteen} jt. That evening, I could not say anything to | ment, matter will certainly overcome us, and we | the contagion of evil—when we get such a victo- 
‘ Ja- hundred years ago, a missionary was sent to us| ., but this spirit would put in his word. Ij shall ‘vo the way of all the earth’ sooner or Ja-|ry that we not only drive evil spirits out, but 
min [fm hen, wanna te nt snr | Min Be asain, and deer; a0 er The ld prover lls that “tine el hat the dor on then. Ona thes jude 
hee — ee re ed ee “ney op. | down all, both great and small.’ But I should| ments will be repeated over and over, so long as 
but the jealousy of the government was aroused, the | called him the worst names I could think of; ‘ “ahs age : > iia call = 
ss and missionary and his friends murdered, and the new| and he would reply in a very mild way—his subsiitute matter for ‘time.’ It is matter, or,| we only turn out evil spirits, wit 10ut shutting 
led be- party, toa man, were obliged to retire from the} temper did not seem ruffled inthe least. Isaw| rather, the principalities and powers that have | the door. Then comes the still further question, 
as to field, leaving behind them however, their principal] that L.’s faith in him began to be shaken, | possessed themselves of matter, that ‘eut down | When shall we find a way to shut the door, so 
done, books. Since then, the world has groped its way in| though he still insisted that talking with him jall.? People in dealing with matter find them-| that when they are turned out, they will sta; 
8 con voluntary darkness and isolation, gathering from was all the comfort he had. ' ni clean be suttecs CMh Gaeta tes cea ierek? Detmnhen question is, when 
erful time to time some light and benefit from the mission- The next day, in reply to something that i g to duis cans auchiaaak, eae ) = 
ing the ary-books, and the two annual Dutch cargoes,’ but | L. told me Gabriel said, I ridiculed the idea|them, and they wear thems+lves out. One| our becves are rer cemes » aud not till then. _ The 
within on the whole remaining in comparative barbarism. | Of his calling himself Gabriel, and said he was | class of men are wearing themselves out with the whole territory of our life is open to the incur- 
1» Asia Meantime the nation whose intercourse we rejected, | devil. Said he M Y ou are mistaken ; I (® | food they eat; another class are wearing them-| sions of the devil, until we have a thorough 
tt | inten going tn seeping Hui he | Gavi’ ray Tt lly an ou Bin ithe ram they da ananoter| sory oo bn Denise there en ln 
bye iis eee gems fe ar he $e cane ies sia ter, he admitted to L., that what I said was | ¢lass are wearing themselves out in licentious-| connection between our bodies and our spirits 
since gr an io ok ‘ecaenbill cae night- | truth; that he vas a devil, but said he could | ness, which is but one form of dealing with 5 cannot be — —" = other. Ow 
mn fell bound limits, and to open a communication which speak the truth, though the truth was wpde him, jmatter. But the great general battle is be-| whole body is intimately connected with the 
mder- will overflow the world with their blessedness. | Or GVCE War. be ren “ge he ye - blame tween the principalities that possess matter on| brain, and through that the thoughts, feelings 
. sae’ The grounds of action, in the two cases are the | _ coy | cyte? haa or he baa ee the one hand, and human life on the other ; and} “nd suseeptibilities are exercised, and the part 
— anes | ae least, the rational principles oe | sae ane rte anh ah hg the cial reason | human life is disastrously defeated in the con-| of us that we call oar spirit, must be in a fog 
tify an aggressive movement on Japan, equally fa- | “a 1; aa Ara eager brad aest inl $e thas heen ‘ out doen’ for clx thoumed more or lous, so fame’ on 8 to aitibemad 
das vor heaven’s invasion of the world. We assume in|‘ pene ay a Re “4 poss it vial This — sects : , kK ia xe : ~ ‘ ; ; ts ‘iy a ; I 
zrants reference to the Japanese, that no people have a | Fesees ‘ are 3 I _ re pate eV ny . a a years, almost without an exception. This will with bad physical influences—there must be 
0 the right to seclude a part of the common earth, and h nae - ol Sa sage vn Bay wegen continue to be the case, unless we can avail] strife and war. But we need not be at all dis- 
en condemn it to perpetual darkness and heathenism. > ia ee on. em eg he had a | Ourselves of some superior power. There is| couraged ; it is best to look the evil in the face. 
te we yd farther, esi ne ee ps i. ~ Christ within. He clung to this, through the | nothing that will give us the strength necessary | and not expect deliverance in any nnreasonable 
that ject their solidarity yee er — werd whole oi it. Ife says the way this spirit | for sucecssful dealing with the diabolical pow-| way, and it is unreasonable to expect the per- 
selves up in unsocial barrenness. Men evidently ac ie Me keane ce aes ee ie <a ange ‘Pris Pye as adios 
ve have no right to transform themselves into wood- . “ila ge neat Paty tiay “anne Os Nee i ers that have possessed theinselves of matter, | fect « spaatyes peng es: a SOUIS WOO wey are en- 
goers chucks, each sitting at the mouth of his hole, ready aoe td segue spi Rie ay itl en le pe and rescue it from its disasters, but eferna/ life. | veloped in bad bodies. All that we can hope 
= to plunge out of sight at t :e appearance of a stran- y stein ban spirt in potion thing " oe pices The distillation in our bowe!s, of the life of God | for under such cireumstances, is, that God will 
onl or) 6 he eee — dared to disobey, or had a doubt ’put that he | —a power that is stronger than all opposing | keep the war going, and when the devil gets in 
t hes to the unfortunate. If they do, it is the —e was following God. Your last letter affected | powers, is precisely the juice, the modifying} drive him out, from time to time. But we 
Koed, and duty of a more civilized nation to tench t ‘el him so, that he flung himself on the bed, and element that if wanted, to zive us healthy dioes-| must calculate sometime on having the leak 
esen better. The most enlightened and Godlike have the} (1544 aloud. I advised him to confess his union | ©“ sale nig Oa ail @8, ; | expec have the levil 
= best right on the earth, and on every part of it-—| Wi ate Noyes, His breaking away from him tion. Digestion, in reality, is the analyzation | stopped—we must expect to 1ve he devil 
This is a decree of the Almighty, which we see en-/)...) Loon the cause of all his troubles, and his | aud separation of that which is good and heal-| pushed clear outside of our bodies, and in order 
ba forced by Providence, and illustrated on every page| confession of him would be the first step for | thy in matter, from what is poisonous and pos-|to do that we must fix our eye on the final vie- 
- of history. On these a. all ere iptepe edu-| 15m to take, in order to see things in the light | sessed of evil spirits. The alchemy of the cot ltory over death. Christ shall put all enemiee 
rr ‘ 2 reste ie success of o X= | of tenth \ walke : mh agony. allt S ’ i 
il re a SE RSE Se SUN SS SEES goa ag Finally hhewaid. that tick or geiea, ach, by which good and evil aro separated, and | under his a 7° Salgestag dbo shall be 
pf ; The same reasoning is pertinent to the case of| live or die, he would go whole-hearted with Mr. good appropriated tothe nourishment ot our bod- destr ryed is death. mene ate " ry apart 
ta heavenly civilization. Jesus Christ and his nation| Noyes; he confessed his union with him and | ies, and evil discharged, requires eternal life for | interests at stake, on this point of the salvation 
= have the best right to the universe, and every part} with the Association, repeatedly, To-day he | one of its elements, as much as it requires the | of our bodies and the victory over death. Our 
: br of it. The primitive church, the glorified thousands has he en anew man; he has wepta good deal, | gastric juice. Paul says ‘every creature of God is hope of having security from evil spirits—peace 
been of the Second Coming, are thoroughly enlightened, but it has been on ape of his Lae m to good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received | of mind aud freedom from jadgment, all de- 
wed elevated, and capable of making the best use of the Mr Noyes—he now - he wants us ielp, to! with thanksgiving : for if is sanctified by the word | pend upon our attainment of this final victory. 
pa world for our happiness as wellas their own. There| rid him of the strong delusion that has been up- | ye + inital pos ar : ' Bet deans craaics Mee il 
, is more difference between our condition in this re-| on him. of God and prayer.” 1 Tim. 4: 4,5. By There is a deeper meaning than we are ap 
‘yi spect and theirs, than there is between us and the| There has been a terrible | conflict going me G presence in our stomachs of the word of] to imagine, in Paul’s entreaty to the church, 
os Japanese. They desire intercourse with us—free| to-day, between L. and Sa — . | God and eternal life, the food is introduced to|‘I beseech you therefore brethren, by the mer- 
~" admission to-such privileges of gpcatrcee 4 = 7 oh. a whe ig «2 ~ 3 “4 yom a digesting clement that sanctifies it, and can!|cies of God, that ye present your bodies a liv- 
r in Ar yaad “aa ae Me ae ce: Page a ain nr that he found it Eapentile to | dispose of any substance that it comes in con-| ing sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God.’— 
sad ful and foolish notion which regards them as ghosts think or read, without the greatest confusion.| tact with. Hence Christ says to his disciples, | ile had previously, in the 7th and 8th of 
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P . ' ' | a ae anen tion > spiri > | tant £ Bo wee ee ee oo 
Romans, descanted on the idea that sin works |and new color, and is then fit for duty. Be-| Grahamism bases itself on the spirit of dis-| ject for which we were made, was to be reser. 


Se 


° > > ae . ° . . —_ amatt ; Loar . alitiee , } Pe "OPS r life * 9eeaS > fn rehy TL: 
in our members. The war is a war of fiesh | tween the process of digestion and distribution, | ¢T™Nauen mM regard to the qualities of differ-| voirs of life, and places of fellowship. This 


against the spirit, and the victory will be ob-|it finds its way into the lungs, and in the lungs 
tained only by putting to death the flesh, and it comes in contact with the air, and extracts 
And |from the air the oxygen which fires it, and at 


receiving the power of the resurrection. 
he expected there would be suffering so long as 
this war was going on, and peace and deliverance 


| . . . . 
the same time it communicates to the air the | 


| 


jaura and effluvia of its own nature; so that 


ent articles of food, but rather encourages eat- 
ing large quantities ; and in fact, the grand 
idea of Graham bread is, that the stomach wants 
more bulk of a coarse quality—that it is not 
good to eat fine flour on that account. The 





would only come, when the groanings of nature, | when we smell a person’s breath, we smell their | Grahamites really cat more than other folks. 


should bring forth the redemption of the body. 
* We are saved by hope,’ ke says, ‘ waiting for 


ies’——and in his mind redemption of the body, 
was the reconciliation, the end of the war.— 
We see then what meaning there is in his say- 
ing, ‘I beseech you by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies’ &e. He was de- 
manding of them to bring that part of their 
nature in which the war existed, to God, and 
so far as they were coneecrned, to surrender up 
to God the disturbed part of their nature, so 
that they might obtain reconciliation. 


According to the doctriue brought out in the 
discourse on Alimentiveness, [published in the 
Free Church Circular, Vol. 3, No. 16,] we get 
at the root of the flesh in that passion. It is 
the passion more than any other, which feeds 
the flesh. In that discourse, I showed to some 
extent how alimentiveness under the devil’s 
control, operates on the spirit to abuse it, and 
individualize it, and produce the various disea- 
ses that sengualize men. I have my eye now, 
particularly on the body. I intend to show the 
connection there is between various physical 
diseases, and au insubordinate state of the 
stomach ; for the stomach is the central power 
in this disturbed, devil-possessed part of the 
kingdom ; and if we are going to work scien- 
tifically, the first thing will be to surrender the 
citadel—the central power. I will not under- 
take to go over the whole field, but take for spe- 
cial consideration, the connection between an 
insubordinate state of the stomach and consump- 
tion; that is probably as good a selection as 
we can make, in order to get a correct view, 
for consumption is the king of diseases. It 
kills more in this climate than any other disease, 
and when |: gets possession of the system, it is 
generally considered the most incurable of" all 
maladies. And we may fairly conclude, before 
going over the field, that if we can trace the 
connection between the stomach and consump- 
tion, we certainly can between this organ and 
all other diseases. 


There is a direet connection between the 
stomach and all inflammatory diseases—-the 
cholera, dysentery, and summer complaints ; 


blood. 


‘ 
sels which receive the digested nutriment be- 


ling in a flabby state and not sufficiently dis- 
criminating, crude matter unfit for nutrition 
finds its way into the blood, is introduced into 
the lungs, and breathes itself out in the breath. 
This theory accords with the fact that costive- 
ness is aecompanied by a bad breath. Undi- 
gested matter is finding its way out of the sys- 
tem through wrong channels. How much goes 
off by perspiration we cannot tell, but 1 am 
satisfied the lungs have to perform a great deal 
of extra labor where there is a greedy appetite 
If this theory is correct we 





and costiveness. 
Persons 





can see the reason of consumption. 
| . . . 
iget a greedy appetite, and do not digest their 
food—the vessels lose their discrimination, and 





| perform their office lazily, and a mass of eorrupt 
matter is thrown on to the lungs. The lungs 
are too delicate for this coarse use, and in con- 
sequence of being overworked and overloaded 
|they are unable to purify the blood, which of 
| course does not make good flesh. The result 
|is disease of the lungs, ending in consumption. 
So that a disordered stomach by not furnishing 
sufficient nourishment to the lungs, and at the 
same time overloading them, is the cause of the 
| consumption. A sour breath is indicative of 
a sour stomach—but I think the taint comes 
Refined blood will 


See Cant. 


round through the lungs. 
make the breath positively sweet. 
5d; 13, 16, &e. 

If this theory is true, the question arises, 
why is there more tendency to consumption at 
the North, than at the South? I can see a 
two-fold connection between a cold climate and 
The object of food is to keep us 





that disease. 
warm, so Liebeg says, and the colder the cli- 
mate, the more food we want ; so we are temp- 
ted to gormandize. Then secondly, while a 
northern climate is more likely to load the lungs, 
and keep them laboring beyond their strength, 
at the same time it exposes them more to in- 
flammation from taking cold ; so that the causes, 
exterior and interior, of disease of the lungs, are 
both present in a cold climate. 





but the consumption is a disease of the lungs, 
an organ away from the stomach; and the con- 
nection is not so obvious. I think, however, 
we shall be able to satisfy ourselves that this 
disease is traceable to the stomach. One 
symptom of the consumption might give us a 
pretty strong hint on the subject, and that is, a 
ravenous appetite. In many cases, it is atten- 
ded with a lustful, greedy appetite for food, and 
the food does no good. Now it is well known 
that where there is a bad state of the stomach, 
a gross, greedy habit of life, and disease going 
on in that department, it is invariably connec- 
ted with bad breath ; and people refer a bad 
breath to a bad stomach; but I do not think 
they understand the way it is manufac- 
tured. I donotsee howa bad smell can come 
from the stomach; the passage is not open— 
there is no upward return from that quarter. 
It seems to me a mistake. True there may 
be sympathetic action between the stomach 
and the glands of the mouth, that will pro- 
duce a corresponding state in the mouth, 
and more or less bad smell; but the main 
odor of the breath does not come from the 
stomach : it comes from the lungs. How does 
this appear? and how does it indicate a bad 
state of the stomach? We know that the ma- 
terial which we take into the stomach in eating 
and drinking, is digested, and being taken up by 
the absorbents of the abdominal viscera, is fi- 
nally introduced into the blood, near the heart; 
but before it is fit to be introduced into the 
system, it is pumped by the heart up into the 
lungs, and there it is oxygenated—takes in air 





' corruption. 


-spirit of God, and the proper action of our brain ; 


There is another point to which I will allude. 
We must net get a bad impression of flesh, 
from the use of the word so frequent in the Bi- 
ble, and its connection with the idea of sin and 
Paul says that there are different 
kinds of flesh. ‘ There is one kind of flesh of 
men, another flesh of beasts, another of birds.’ 
Then there is carnal flesh, and spiritual flesh ; 
and there isas much difference between the 
flesh of a carnal man and a spiritual man, as 
there is between the flesh of aman and a beast. 
If we have good blood we shall have good flesh, 
and we must begin by mixing our food with the 
word of God, so that the blood will not only be 
oxygenated by the lungs, but vitalized by the 


for the brain has its proper action, as well as the 
lungs. Begin by having the blood thoroughly 
vitalized, oxygenized, socialized, intelleciualized 
and divinified ; thus it will be filled with whole- 
some ingredients, and such blood will make good 
fiesh—flesh that the devil cannot touch. We 
shall not always be open to hin—our bodies will 
not be like a sponge, sucking up evil wherever 
we touch ; our flesh will sometime be tight, so 
as to keep the devil out. All the absorbent ves- 
sels will have discrimination in them, to ¢hoose 
the good and refuse the evil. And such flesh 
cannot take in contagious diseases ; it wil be 
proof against sickness and death. It is certain 
that the devil, in order to take possession of 
our bodies, must have the advantage of some 
gross condition of them ; and if our bodies are 
properly vitalized, he can no more touch them 


The theory, then, of bad breath is this: the |“ : ‘ 7 onto 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our bod- | stomach being overloaded and relaxed, the ves-| right to say of any kind of food, this is good, 


not quantity. But the truth is, they have no 


| Their discrimination is in regard to quality, and 
| 

and the other bad, for there is none good, un- 
til it has been made into blood. There 
kind of food, but what if turned right into the 
lungs, would putrify ; so we must get the ves- 
sels to discriminate, and send off part, and keep 
then it will not make much difference 


| 
| 


is no 


part ; 
what we take in, if the vessels receive the good 
and reject the bad. The idea that Graham 
has carried abroad, and rendered popular, is 
that we are to estimate food by the amount 


of nutriment which articles possess, and make 
out a scale accordingly. But it is not the point 
how much chyle different articles of food wake 5 
chyle is not blood—every body will say it is not 
fit for blood till it is oxygenized ; I say, it must 
be vitalized by the brain, and by the word ot 
God, and by the affections, before it is fit for 
blood. I believe it will be found that the proper 
affections, is 


action of the brain, and of the 
just as necessary to good blood, as oxygen.— 
You say people do live, who are stupid—brain- 
So they die too. They are all going to 
A person may live a little while, 


less. 
the grave. 
without the action of the word of God, or of the 
social nature; but they wifl live in a dying 
state—they cannot last long. So too, they might 
live a little while without any oxygen; but 
the question is, is such life worth having? I 
deny that any life is worth having, that is not 
vitalized by the word of God, as well as oxygen. 

Physiologists say that a man cannot be a 
great man, without large lungs, so as to be able 
to make a great deal of blood to feed the brain ; 
but I think it is more important to have the 
blood vitalized by the word of God, the brain, 
and social passion. I would say to Graham, 
you have made provision for eating and drink- 
ing certain articles; but where is your provis- 
ion for vitalizing them? The question is not as 
to quality, or quantity, but what provision you 
have for vitalizing what you eat. You may 
take what quality or quantity you please, if you 
have fire enough to burn it up. 

I may as well stake out the ground further, 
while I am about it. This doctrine that other 
parts ot the body beside the lungs, act on the 
blood so as to perfect it, leads toa new view of 
The doctrine of subordina- 





the whole system. 
tion that we dwell upon, is that the exterior is 
the interior. This is true 
in our bodies. The question is, which is 
the interior? It is a common idea, that the 
blood is made for the body; I think we 
shall have to turn that round, and insist that 
the body is made for the blood. In the first 
place, the blood has devoted to it, all the great 
The material of it is prepared 


made to serve 


interior organs. 
in the stomach, and then modified by the liver, 
then by the pancreatic juice; then it passes 
the heart and lungs, and becomes modified by 
the oxygen of the air. Physiologists stop here 
—they admit that all these organs, the stomach, 
bowels, the liver, gall, pancreas, heart, and 
lungs, from the mouth down, exist for the blood ; 
but I not only admit this, but say that the brain 
is made for the blood, and is just as necessary 
as the others; and so of the arms and legs, 
and every part of the body. 

I maintain that the best and principal func- 
tion of the legs may be going on when we are 
lying down and do not stir them ; for your legs 
were made for fellowship with your heart.— 
They were made for vessels of circulation from 
the heart to the extremities; and the process 
that is going on while we are at rest, is the 
higher and interior function, and the function 
of walking is inferior. This shifts the thing 
round right. What were our bodies made for ? 
merely to dig and delve and digest? No: they 


| lets us see through, to the victory over death, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM VIRGINIA. 
Shepherdstown, May 1, 1852. 














—I neglected to state in my late letters, 
that the papers here have copied from the NV. 
Y. Observer the article concerning the ‘ Oneida 
Perfectionists.? One of the papers published 
in this county, had lately a long article from 


the Observer. I was boarding then at a Mr, 





R ’s, and had to meet the article at the 
As the gentleman rather felt a 
g it, I helped him out with 
it, and laughed heartily at it. I frankly con- 
fessed that it was about the people with whom 
I was in religious fellowship ; but I stated that 
the truth had the devil’s dress upon it. I also 
stated that the truth would appear after a while, 
with God’s dress upon it, when it would be- 


supper table. 
delicacy in broachin 


come glorious in the sight of all nations. I 
feel very strong in the truth, and am not at all 
alarmed. Ido not look at the matter in the 
way that the world look at it, but as God looks 
at it. Isee it lovely and beautiful; this pro- 
duces a healthful excitement and an influx of 
the spirit of truth. I feel strong to defend it, 
and think God has highly honored me by calling 
me to a knowledge of the principles of his king- 
dom. TI have four distinct evidences that the 
Social Theory is true: first, God gave me an 
external evidence ; secondly, he gave me an 
evidence in his word; thirdly, in his spirit; and 
fourthly, in my body being under the sanctify- 
ing power of Christ’s resurrection. This pow- 
er has, in my ease, changed an animal into a 
man: thank God for his grace conferred upon 
us. My heart swells within me, with gratitude 
to God, and to his people, for the light I have 
received in these days of gross darkness. I re- 
joice, and feel happy to be considered by the 
Free Church as one of their members. I love 
them all, because they love God and are faith- 
ful in his cause. We know that we are not de- 
ceived, because we love God and one another 
in the Holy Ghost. The world may despise us 
at present: we pity them—we seck no honor 
from them, but seek the honor that” cometh 
from God only. This honor gives joy to his 
people, and is worthy of our ambition. 

The subject of covetousness has much inter- 
ested our minds here of late. Some seemingly 
honest inquirers have asked, ‘ where is the line 
of division to be drawn, between the harmless 
and the covetons acquirement of this world’s 
goods?’ I shall endeavor soon to answer this 
question as well asI can. Let some of the 
writers for the Circular answer it and write on 
it.* Iam apprehensive that when we get the 
truth clearly on this subject, many will be found 
covetous who think they are charitable. 

Yours in Christ, D. Lona. 

* We will contribute, as our quota to this discussion for the 
present, the following thought, that ‘ whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin,’ and vice versa ; hence, that it is lawful to acquire prop- 
erty to any amount, and invest the whole of it in the company 
that pays the greatest premium on it—i. e., in the kingdom of 
God ; but that it is not lawful toacquire the first cent to be 
appropriated for private purposes. 

We invite our correspondent to send us his views on this 
question, as he proposes, and heartily endorse his suggestion 
that the talent of sowe other of our correspondents might be 
laid out to good advantage in its elucidation. We hope they 
will thank brother Long for his hint, and try if they cannot 
‘get gain’ for us and themselves out of the operation. 
(Printer. 





TI&¥ We have received a cordial letter, with assu- 
rances of fellowship, &c., from Epwarp Patmer, 
once editor of the Herald of Holiness. Mr. Palmer 
says: 

«In your ardent and earnest aspirations and ef- 
forts for the emancipation of mankind from sin, dis- 
ease and death, your confident hope of its speedy 
accomplishment through faith in Jesus Christ, your 
readiness to stake your all upon the issue, I find 
myself drawn more and more into sympathy and 
union with you. Your confidence in God is so well 
founded, your faith in Jesus Christ evidently so 
rooted and grounded, that with you, I am sure there 
can be no such thing as fail. The hope of the selfish 
and wicked shall perish, but those who trust in God 
shall never be confounded. Their light, and faith, 
and hope, shall increase continually ; and they shall 
rejoice more and more for ever.” 

The allusions to the faith of Christ in Mr. Palm- 
er’s letter, indicate a good turnin his experience, 
and all will welcome him to a position of whole hear- 
ted abandonment in that direction. Shall we not 
yet see all the old workers in the cause of holiness, 
taking the field in inspired union and sober earnest- 
ness for the kingdom of God ? 





ibis - Letters Received. 
N. K. Kneeland; D. Long; H. Taylor; G. W. 
Robinson; L. & E. Y. Joslen; J. E. Howard; E. C. 








than he can touch God. 


were made to be temples of God—the real ob- 


Mason ; Hiram Close. 
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